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According to data from the Federal Bureau of Investigation, from 1 991 to 2000, 
arrests of girls increased more (or decreased less) than arrests of boys for most types 
of offenses. By 2004, girls accounted for 30 percent of all juvenile arrests. However, 
questions remain about whether these trends reflect an actual increase in girls’ 
delinquency or changes in societal responses to girls’ behavior. To find answers to 
these questions, the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) 
convened the Girls Study Group to establish a theoretical and empirical foundation 
to guide the development, testing, and dissemination of strategies to reduce or 
prevent girls’ involvement in delinquency and violence. 
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The Girls Study Group Series, of which this Bulletin is a part, presents the Group’s 
findings. The series examines issues such as patterns of offending among adoles- 
cents and how they differ for girls and boys; risk and protective factors associated 
with delinquency, including gender differences; and the causes and correlates of 
girls’ delinquency. 
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R esilience, the psychological ability to 
successfully cope with severe stress 
and negative events, is a widely studied 
concept that has important implications 
for the development of delinquency 
prevention and intervention programs. 



Despite the popularity of this concept in 
research, scientists still cannot complete- 
ly explain why some children are resilient 
to the negative events and influences in 
their life while others are not. Further- 
more, factors associated with resilience 
may not be the same for both genders. 
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Drawing on data from the National 
Longitudinal Study of Adolescent 
Health, this Bulletin examines a select 
number of factors that research sug- 
gests may “protect” girls who are at 
risk for becoming delinquent. 

Defining Resilience 

Differences in conceptualizing 
resilience have led to confusion 
about what resilience really means 
(Luthar, Cicchetti, and Becker, 2000; 
Luthar and Zelazo, 2003; Olsson, 
Bond, and Burns, 2003). Resilience is 
often defined as a person’s ability to 
positively adapt or achieve success 
despite having faced situations — 
being abused or neglected, witness- 
ing violence, or living in poverty — 
that could lead to negative outcomes 
such as delinquency (Kaplan, 2005). 

Background 

Developing the Study 

Much of the research on resilience 
has focused on the risk factors that 
contribute to problem behaviors 
rather than on the factors that 
promote positive development 
(Smokowski, 1998). Although infor- 
mation on risk is important from a 
theoretical perspective, developing 
interventions focused on changing 
the risks for delinquent girls may not 
be the most effective approach. The 
knowledge that a girl is at risk for 
delinquency because she lives in a 
disadvantaged neighborhood or has 
a history of abuse is insufficient 
information for researchers and prac- 
titioners to develop an effective inter- 
vention program because these risk 
factors are not easily amenable to 
change in intervention programs 
(McKnight and Loper, 2002). 

In view of the limitations of risk- 
focused intervention strategies, 



research on resilience turned toward 
protective factors — aspects of individ- 
uals and their environments that buf- 
fer or moderate the effect of risk (U.S. 
Department of Health and Human 
Services [DHHS], 2001; Fraser, Kirby, 
and Smokowski, 2004; Wright and 
Masten, 2005). The protective factors 
discussed in this Bulletin offer an 
explanation for why children and ado- 
lescents who face similar risk factors 
may or may not have a propensity 
toward negative outcomes like delin- 
quency (DHHS, 2001). 

The study described in this Bulletin 
was inspired in part by efforts to 
research factors that may protect 
against delinquency and to under- 
stand more clearly the unique needs 
and experiences of girls. Although 
many of the factors that place boys 
and girls at risk for delinquency are 
the same, current literature suggests 
that each sex may respond differently 
to protective factors (Resnick, Ire- 
land, and Borowsky, 2004; Fraser, 
Kirby, and Smokowski, 2004). 
Research conducted by Resnick and 
colleagues found that grade point 
average (GPA) was the most salient 
protective factor against violence 
perpetration for both boys and girls, 
but family connectedness, school 
connectedness, and religiosity also 
provided significant protection 
against violence perpetration for 
girls only. 

Reflecting these findings, this Bulletin 
explores four processes hypothesized 
to operate as protective factors in the 
lives of girls at risk for delinquency — 
support from or presence of a caring 
adult, school connectedness, school 
success, and religiosity. 

Presence of a caring adult. Research- 
ers have found that support from a 
caring adult can serve as a protective 
factor for adolescents, decreasing 
the likelihood that they will engage 
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in delinquent behaviors (Dishion 
and Kavanagh, 2003; Romer, 2003; 
Benson, 1990; Hawley and DeHaan, 
1996; Werner and Smith, 1982, 1992). 
Adolescents are less likely to engage 
in delinquent behaviors if they have 
adults in their lives who are aware of 
their daily activities and associations 
(Luthar, 2006; Luthar and Zelazo, 
2003; Dishion and Kavanagh, 2003). 
Benson (1990) also found that such 
support can come from adults out- 
side a child’s family. Caring adults 
from outside a child’s family may 
provide support for youth who have 
experienced unsatisfactory relation- 
ships within their families (Olds et 
al., 1997; Hawley and DeHaan, 1996; 
Werner and Smith, 1982, 1992). 

School connectedness and success. 
Schools can play a significant role 
in protecting adolescents at risk for 
delinquency. The protective factors 
in schools include school connect- 
edness (a positive perception of the 
school environment and positive 
interactions with people at school) 
and school success (measured by 
grade point average). School set- 
tings have the potential to provide an 
important and positive developmen- 
tal context where students can excel 
socially and academically. School 
connectedness appears especially 
important to adolescents who experi- 
ence adversity in their homes (Perkins 
and Jones, 2004) because school may 
be one of few contexts where such 
adolescents’ achievements are recog- 
nized and celebrated (DHHS, 2001). 

Success in school can also be a pro- 
tective factor against delinquency. 

As noted above, Resnick and col- 
leagues (2004) identified a good grade 
point average as the most salient pro- 
tective factor distinguishing youth 
who do not engage in violence from 
those who do. Similarly, in a study of 
academic risk among inner-city 



adolescents, Ripple and Luthar (2000) 
found that success early in a stu- 
dent’s academic career protected 
against negative outcomes such as 
delinquency later in adolescence. 

Religiosity. The National Study of 
Youth and Religion found religious 
faith was important in the lives of 
many teens in the United States 
(Smith, 2005). Recent literature 
documents that religiosity, or how 
important religion is to someone, 
protects against many types of 
negative outcomes for adoles- 
cents, including delinquency (Ball, 
Armistead, and Austin, 2003; Bridges 
and Moore, 2002; Clark, 1995). How- 
ever, some literature points to the 
limiting protective effect of religion, 
suggesting that religion only pro- 
tects against minor offenses (Benda 
and Toombs, 2000; Burkett, 1993; 
Evans et al., 1995). Despite the lack 
of consensus in the field regarding 
the impact of religiosity on differ- 
ent types of delinquent behaviors, 
research has established that religion 
does, in fact, have some influence 
on some delinquent behaviors (Baier 
and Wright, 2001; Regnerus, 2003; 
Benda and Toombs, 2003; Evans et 
al., 1995). 

Developmental Perspective 

Protective factors may operate at 
different points during a child’s 
development (Masten, Best, and 
Garmezy, 1990; Wright and Masten, 
1997). When exploring the issue of 
resilience in youth, researchers must 
acknowledge that risk and protection 
occur within a normative develop- 
mental context (Spencer et al., 2006). 
An example of this sort of normative 
development is that the presence of 
a caring adult may protect a younger 
child from engaging in delinquent 
behaviors more than it would an 
older adolescent, the latter of whom is 



more developmentally influenced by 
peers than adults. Researchers should 
examine the protective factors that 
exist in a child’s life and at what stage 
of a child’s development they take 
effect. As children develop, their rela- 
tionships with adults, the schools they 
attend, and the neighborhoods they 
live in increasingly affect their well- 
being and expose them to factors that 
protect them and to other factors that 
put them at risk for outcomes such 
as delinquency (Wright and Masten, 
2005). Developmental transitions 
are important periods for observing 
resilience and the role of protective 
factors. Researchers lack information 
about how protective factors affect 
adolescent girls at varying levels of 
risk for delinquency and at different 
points in their development. 

The Current Study 

The study described in this Bulletin 
used data from the National Longitu- 
dinal Study of Adolescent Health 
(Add Health), to answer the following 
questions: 

1. Do the presence of a caring adult, 
connection with and success in 
school, and religiosity protect 
girls from involvement in delin- 
quent behaviors? 

2. Do these protective factors oper- 
ate differently for girls exposed to 
known risks for delinquency? 

Although adolescent girls are exposed 
to myriad experiences that have the 
potential to increase their risk for 
delinquent behaviors, this Bulletin 
focuses on risks from personal vic- 
timization (physical abuse, sexual 
assault, and neglect) and structural 
barriers (neighborhood disadvan- 
tage). The largest proportion of delin- 
quency cases involving girls occurred 
at age 15 (Snyder and Sickmund, 
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2006), when many of the negative 
experiences from childhood personal 
victimization and living in disad- 
vantaged neighborhoods are already 
entrenched in their lives. To coun- 
teract these negative influences and 
develop interventions, researchers 
must examine the protective factors 
that can buffer girls from involve- 
ment in delinquency and determine 
which protective factors have the 
strength to overcome the impact of 
negative experiences childhood. 

Data Source 

The National Longitudinal Study of 
Adolescent Health used self-reported 
survey data to examine health-related 
behaviors in adolescence and sub- 
sequent outcomes in young adult- 
hood (Udry, 2003). In two survey 
waves (1995 and 1996), Add Health 
researchers collected individual, 
family, school, and community-level 
information from a sample of approx- 
imately 19,000 students in grades 
7-12 at 132 schools. In a third wave 
(2000-2001), approximately 15,000 of 
the original participants were resur- 
veyed as young adults ages 18-26. 

The analyses in this Bulletin are 
based on Add Health data for 
girls — 9,641 in wave 1; 6,962 in wave 
2; and 5,736 in wave 3. The benefit of 



using the Add Health survey data is 
that it can reveal which factors may 
protect the "average" adolescent 
girl, or a girl with known risk fac- 
tors, from engaging in delinquent 
behavior. This is because longitudinal 
studies can identify typical patterns 
of development and reveal experi- 
ences or behaviors that impact a 
person's developmental trajectory. 
(For detailed information on the Add 
Health study, visit www.cpc.unc.edu/ 
projects / addhealth.) 

Analyzing the Survey Data 

Using data from the Add Health 
study, the authors created measures 
of risk and protective factors and 
delinquent/ criminal outcomes. 

Risk factors. The four risk indicators 
analyzed were physical assault by a 
parent or caregiver, sexual assault, 
neglect by a parent or caregiver, and 
neighborhood disadvantage. 

■ Physical assault: Being slapped, 
hit, or kicked more than 10 times 
by a parent/ caregiver before the 
sixth grade (asked retrospectively 
in wave 3). 

■ Sexual assault: Forced sexual 
intercourse by any perpetrator 
during the previous 12 months 



Research on Risk Factors for Delinquency 



For girls, the key risk factors for delinquency and incarceration are family dysfunction, 
trauma and sexual abuse, mental health and substance abuse problems, high-risk 
sexual behaviors, school problems, and affiliation with deviant peers (Hubbard and 
Pratt, 2002; Lederman et al., 2004). Physical abuse and sexual abuse contribute to 
male and female involvement in delinquency (Dembo, Williams, and Schmeidler, 1993; 
Siegel and Senna, 2000), but female delinquents are more likely than their male coun- 
terparts to have been abused (Dembo, Williams, and Schmeidler, 1993). Researchers 
have also examined how conditions such as poverty and other forms of social and 
economic disadvantage can affect delinquent behaviors (Feiner, 2005). 
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(asked in wave 1); or any forced 
sexual contact, including inter- 
course or touching, with a parent 
or caregiver before the sixth grade 
(asked retrospectively in wave 3). 

■ Neglect: Being left alone when 
an adult should have been pres- 
ent more than 10 times before 
the sixth grade, or ever not hav- 
ing basic needs (such as food and 
clothing) met by the parent or 
caregiver before the sixth grade 
(asked retrospectively in wave 3). 

■ Neighborhood disadvantage: An 

index developed during wave 1, 
based on the percent of families 
living below poverty, percent 
of adults without a high school 
diploma or its equivalent, percent 
of female-headed households, and 
unemployment rate. 

Protective factors. The four protec- 
tive indicators were the presence of a 
caring adult, school connectedness, 
school success, and religiosity. The 
indicators were based on responses 
to questions in wave 1. 

■ Caring adult: Three questions 
about the degree to which respon- 
dents felt their parents, teachers, 
or other adults cared about them. 

■ School connectedness: Seven 
questions about respondents’ 
perceptions of school and their 
interactions with peers and 
teachers. 

■ School success: GPA in math, 
science, social studies, language 
arts, and English. 

■ Religiosity: Three questions — 
frequency of praying and attend- 
ing religious events and perceived 
importance of religion. 

For the first three indicators, 
responses were averaged to create 
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an overall measure. For religiosity, 
responses were standardized to a 
single response scale and averaged. 



a weapon or fighting with someone) 
or aggravated assault (using a weap- 
on or seriously injuring someone). 



Delinquent and criminal outcomes. 

Delinquent and criminal outcomes 
were based on activities engaged in 
during adolescence (measured in 
wave 2) and/or late adolescence 
and young adulthood (measured in 
wave 3). These activities included 
status offenses (unexcused absence 
from school, unruliness in a public 
place); gang membership; selling 
drugs; committing a serious property 
offense (stealing something worth 
more than $50 or breaking and enter- 
ing to steal something); and engaging 
in violence — simple assault (carrying 



Findings 

Table 1 shows the sample’s racial and 
ethnic composition and summarizes 
risk factors and indicators of delin- 
quent and criminal behavior. The 
majority of the female respondents 
were white (68 percent), followed by 
black respondents (16 percent) and 
Hispanic respondents (12 percent). 
During wave 1, nearly 6 percent of 
respondents reported being physi- 
cally assaulted by their parent or 
caregiver more than 10 times before 



Table 1. Study Participants 








Unweighted Percent (Number) of Respondents 




Wave 1 
(W=9,641) 


Wave 2 
(N- 6,963) 


Wave 3 
(«= 5,736) 


Race/ethnicity 


White 


68 (6,556) 


69 (4,804) 


69 (3,958) 


Black 


16 (1,543) 


15 (1,044) 


15 (860) 


Hispanic 


12 (1,157) 


12 (836) 


11 (631) 


Asian 


2 (193) 


2 (139) 


3 (173) 


American Indian 


1 (96) 


1 (70) 


1 (57) 


Other 


1 (96) 


1 (70) 


1 (57) 


Risk factors* 


Physical assault 


5.5 (294) 


— 


— 


Sexual assault 


10.5 (518) 


— 


— 


Neglect 


8.9 (476) 


— 


— 


Outcomes 


Serious property offense 


— 


5 (326) 


6 (296) 


Status offense 


— 


55 (3,309) 


— 


Simple assault 


— 


17 (1,036) 


4 (209) 


Aggravated assault 


— 


6 (410) 


3 (189) 


Gang membership 


— 


3 (194) 


— 


Selling drugs 


— 


4 (274) 


— 


* A fourth risk factor — disadvantaged neighborhood — was measured with four census-level socioeconomic 
indicators in wave 1 as a standardized score with mean of 0 and standard deviation of 0.866. 



sixth grade, 10 percent reported 
being sexually assaulted, and nearly 9 
percent reported being neglected by 
their parent or caregiver. 

Protective factors and female delin- 
quency. This analysis showed that — 
when controlling for general risk fac- 
tor categories — the extent to which 
adolescent girls believed an adult 
cared about them served as a pro- 
tective factor against several forms 
of delinquency (see table 2). During 
wave 1, girls who reported having 
more adults in their lives who cared 
about them were less likely to report 
committing status offenses, property 
offenses, selling drugs, gang mem- 
bership, simple assault, and aggravat- 
ed assault during adolescence (wave 
2) and less likely to report commit- 
ting simple assault as young adults 
(wave 3). 

Contrary to the findings of previous 
research, school connectedness did 
not serve as a protective factor in 
this study. In fact, girls who reported 
higher levels of school connectedness 
in wave 1 were more likely to report 
being involved in aggravated assault 
by young adulthood. 

School success was a significant pro- 
tective factor during adolescence 
(wave 2) and young adulthood 
(wave 3) for some forms of delin- 
quent behaviors. Adolescent girls 
who reported greater school success 
during the initial data collection were 
less likely to report status offenses 
and gang membership 1 year later 
(wave 2) and less likely to report 
simple assault and aggravated assault 
during late adolescence and young 
adulthood (wave 3). However, girls 
who were successful in school were 
more likely to commit a property 
offense during late adolescence and 
young adulthood. 
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Table 2. Effects of Protective Factors on Delinquent or Criminal Behavior 



Protective 

Factor 

(wave 1) 


Behaviors 


Status 

Offense 

(wave 2) 


Gang 

Membership 

(wave 2) 


Selling 

Drugs 

(wave 2) 


Property 

Offense 

(wave 2) 


Property 

Offense 

(wave 3) 


Simple 

Assault 

(wave 2) 


Simple 

Assault 

(wave 3) 


Aggravated 

Assault 

(wave 2) 


Aggravated 

Assault 

(wave 3) 


School Success 


Protective 

0.76 

(0.67, 0.85) 


Protective 

0.47 

(0.33, 0.67) 


NS 


Protective 

0.62 

(0.45, 0.85) 


Risk 

Enhancing 

1.25 

(1.03,1.51) 


Protective 

0.54 

(0.47, 0.63) 


Protective 

0.58 

(0.45, 0.75) 


Protective 

0.57 

(0.47, 0.70) 


Protective 

0.58 

(0.40, 0.83) 


Caring Adult 


Protective 

0.55 

(0.46, 0.65) 


Protective 

0.66 

(0.45, 0.98) 


Protective 

0.61 

(0.45,0.81) 


Protective 

0.63 

(0.48, 0.82) 


NS 


Protective 

0.71 

(0.59, 0.86) 


Protective 

0.58 

(0.41,0.80) 


Protective 

0.64 

(0.48, 0.85) 


NS 


School 

Connectedness 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Risk 

Enhancing 

1.98 

(1.11,3.54) 


Religiosity 


NS 


NS 


Protective 

0.76 

(0.63, 0.92) 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 



Note: The table shows the results of logistic regression analysis. Protective = A statistically significant protective effect against the behavior. The extent of the effect 
is indicated by the numbers in the table (odds ratios); odds ratios greater than 1 indicate greater likelihood of the criminal/delinquent behavior, odds ratios less than 
1 indicate the behavior is less likely. The confidence interval for the odds ratios (a measure of their precision) is 95 percent. NS = The protective effect was not 
statistically significant, or there was no protective effect. 



Figure 1. Interaction of Childhood Risk Factors and Protective Factors in 
Adolescence 





During adolescence, some girls have protective experiences in their lives that assist them in being resilient 
from engaging in delinquent and criminal behaviors. However, some protective factors may not be strong 
enough to mitigate the influence of risk factors that may have endured since childhood. The interaction 
between these risk and protective factors can decrease, attenuate, or increase a girl's propensity towards 
delinquent 



Religiosity did not serve as a protective 
factor against delinquent behaviors, 
with one exception: girls reporting 
higher levels of religiosity in wave 1 
reported lower incidents of selling 
drugs in wave 2. 

Interactions of risk and protective 
factors. Table 2 does not take into 
account the girls’ specific likelihood 
of risk for delinquency as measured 
by the risk factors listed in table 1 . 

To better understand the nature 
of resilience, the authors explored 
the effects of childhood risk fac- 
tors on the interaction between the 
protective factors girls experienced 
during early adolescence and their 
subsequent delinquent or criminal 
behaviors in mid-adolescence and 
late adolescence /early adulthood. 
This model is depicted in figure 1. 
Table 3 (pg. 7) shows the results of 
this analysis. 

A risk factor can modify the effects of 
protective factors in three ways: 

1. By enhancing the protective 
effect (i.e., the benefits of the 
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Table 3: How Childhood Risk Factors and Protective Factors in Adolescence i Interact to Produce or Prevent 
Delinquent Behavior 





Delinquent Behavior 


Risk Factor 


Status offense 


Gang 

Membership 


Selling Drugs 


Property Offense 


Simple Assault 


Aggravated 

Assault 


If a girl was 
physically assaulted 
as a child ... 








...the presence 
of a caring adult 

reduced the 
likelihood that she 
would become 
involved in 
property crime in 
adolescence. 2 


...school 

connectedness 

reduced the 
likelihood that she 
would commit 
simple assault in 
young adulthood. 2 


...the presence 
of a caring adult 

reduced the 
likelihood that she 
would commit 
aggravated assault 
in adolescence. 2 

...religiosity and 
the presence of 
a caring adult 

increased the likeli- 
hood that she would 
commit aggravated 
assault in young 
adulthood. 3 


If a girl was 
sexually assault- 
ed as a child... 










...school 

success reduced 
the likelihood that 
she would commit 
simple assault in 
adolescence. 2 


...religiosity 

reduced the 
likelihood that she 
would commit 
aggravated assault 
in young adulthood. 2 


If a girl spent her 
childhood in a 
disadvantaged 
neighborhood... 






...the presence of 
a caring adult 

minimally reduced 
the likelihood 
that she would 
sell drugs in 
adolescence. 2 




...religiosity 

reduced the likeli- 
hood that she 
would commit 
simple assault in 
young adulthood. 2 


...school success 

minimally reduced 
the likelihood that 
she would commit 
aggravated assault 
in adolescence. 2 


If a girl was 
neglected as a 
child... 




...religiosity and 
the presence of 
a caring adult 

increased the 
likelihood that she 
would join a gang 
in adolescence. 3 











1 All protective factors — a caring adult, school connectedness, school success, and religiosity — occurred during a girl's adolescence. 

2 The protective factor had a greater effect for girls who had not been exposed to this risk factor. In some circumstances, protective factors stabilized the risk 
of delinquent behavior, making it equivalent to that of girls who had not experienced a risk factor, rather than protecting risk-exposed girls more than their 
counterparts. 

3 These factors protected girls who had not been exposed to this risk factor. 



protective effect keep a problem 
behavior from occurring) . 

2. By attenuating the protective 
effect (i.e., weakening the benefi- 
cial effect). 



3. By negating the beneficial effect 
or by changing the direction of 
the effect (i.e., the protective 
effect in the general population 
is not protective in the at-risk 
population or is associated with 
increased negative behavior). 



Results showed that risk factors mod- 
ified the effects of protective factors 
in the following ways: 

■ Although the presence of a caring 
adult reduced the likelihood that 
girls would sell drugs whether or 
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not they lived in a disadvantaged 
neighborhood, this protective 
effect was weakened in severely 
disadvantaged neighborhoods. 

■ For property offenses, gang mem- 
bership, and aggravated assault, 
the risk factor of physical assault 
enhanced the protective effect 
provided by a caring adult. The 
rates of these behaviors among 
girls who reported having caring 
adults in their lives decreased 
more sharply from wave 2 to 
wave 3 for girls who had been 
physically assaulted than for 
those who had not. 

■ Not every finding supports the 
premise that a caring adult was 
protective against engaging in 
delinquent behavior when a girl 
is exposed to risk situations. For 
example, girls who had been phys- 
ically assaulted were more likely 
to report engaging in aggravated 
assault during late adolescence or 
early adulthood (wave 3) if they 
had a caring adult in their lives. 
Similarly, girls who reported being 
neglected were more likely to join 
a gang during adolescence if they 
also reported having caring adults 
in their lives. 

■ School success protected against 
involvement in aggravated assault 
among girls from disadvantaged 
neighborhoods, but the protection 
decreased as the level of neigh- 
borhood disadvantage increased. 
Although school success protected 
adolescent girls from simple 
assault in the general population, 
sexually assaulted girls were more 
likely to engage in simple assault 
during adolescence if they were 
successful in school. The protec- 
tive effect of school connectedness 
against involvement in simple 
assault during late adolescence 

or early adulthood (wave 3) was 



greater among girls who had been 
physically assaulted. 

■ Religiosity protected girls in late 
adolescence or early adulthood 
from involvement in: 

■ Simple assault — if they 
came from disadvantaged 
neighborhoods. 

■ Aggravated assault — if they 
had been sexually assaulted. 

However, religiosity was associated 
with increased likelihood of: 

■ Aggravated assault during 
late adolescence or early 
adulthood — if the girls had 
been physically assaulted. 

■ Gang membership during 
adolescence — if the girls had 
been neglected. 

Study Limitations 

The potential inaccuracy of retro- 
spective self-reported data in 
assessing delinquent behaviors 
is a limitation in this investigation. 
Schroeder and colleagues (2003) 
found that people tend to overreport 
situations that they view as signifi- 
cant, even if these events do not 
occur frequently. However, people 
may forget or underreport events that 
they view as minor or insignificant 
even if these events occur frequently. 
This suggests that youth participating 
in the Add Health study who engaged 
in delinquent behaviors over an 
extended period of time or who had 
been physically or sexually abused or 
neglected may have given less accu- 
rate self-reports, depending on the 
duration and perceived importance 
of the events they were reporting. 

The Add Health questions that 
focused on abuse and neglect 
required youth to recall the number 



of times particular events occurred 
and interpret whether or not certain 
behaviors were acceptable. However, 
such youth may have difficulty judg- 
ing when they are being abused or 
neglected. Hardt and Rutter (2004) 
found that youth often have difficulty 
recalling experiences that rely primar- 
ily on this type of judgment, which 
suggests that the prevalence of these 
behaviors may be underrepresented. 

The desire to avoid shame and 
embarrassment by conforming to 
perceived social norms (i.e., social 
desirability) is another limita- 
tion in the accuracy of self-report 
assessments. Although the Add 
Health study design attempted to 
reduce this type of inaccuracy by 
asking sensitive questions via Audio 
Computer- Assisted Self Interviewing 
(ACASI), this may not have eliminated 
social desirability effects. 

Another limitation is that Add Health 
findings cannot be generalized to 
girls who are deeply involved in the 
juvenile justice system. Because Add 
Health surveyed a nationally rep- 
resentative sample of adolescents, 
these data can reveal which factors 
protect the average adolescent girl 
from engaging in delinquent behav- 
iors but do not provide an accurate 
view of risk and protective factors in 
the lives of girls with extensive delin- 
quent histories. 

The final limitations include using 
grade point average as the sole 
measure of school success and the 
fact that all of the questions used 
to measure risk factors in this study 
provided data on childhood risks 
(occurring either before sixth grade 
or at a time before the first data col- 
lection), and did not account for risks 
encountered later in life. This limited 
the possibility of exploring how 
protective factors affected girls who 
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were not good role models for proso- 
cial behavior. 

School connectedness protected 
physically assaulted girls from engag- 
ing in delinquent behaviors. When 
physically assaulted girls felt con- 
nected to their schools, they were less 
likely to report committing simple 
assault than girls who had not been 
assaulted. School, for physically 
assaulted girls, may provide a refuge 
from an unsafe home environment. 
Because the majority of a youth’s day 
is spent at school, becoming con- 
nected with this institution and the 
resources available therein seems to 
serve as a protection against delin- 
quency for physically assaulted girls. 

School success, as measured by hav- 
ing a high grade point average, did 
not protect physically assaulted girls 
from delinquency. School success 
served as a significant protection 
against several forms of delinquency 
for girls in the general population 
and helped girls in disadvantaged 
neighborhoods refrain from delin- 
quent behavior. During early adoles- 
cence, having a higher GPA made it 



less likely that girls would engage in 
delinquency (status offenses, proper- 
ty crimes, gang membership, simple 
assault, and aggravated assault) with 
the exception of selling drugs, which 
was not significant. During early 
adulthood, a high GPA no longer 
protected against engaging in prop- 
erty crimes, and in fact, was associ- 
ated with an increased likelihood of 
engaging in this behavior. 

School success was less protective 
for girls who had been sexually or 
physically abused or lived in disad- 
vantaged neighborhoods. Girls who 
had been sexually abused and had 
high GPAs were more likely to engage 
in simple assault in mid- adolescence. 
Although having a high GPA served 
as a protective factor against aggra- 
vated assault, this protection weak- 
ened with increased neighborhood 
disadvantage. Other studies have 
also demonstrated that academic 
competence may not have posi- 
tive consequences for economically 
disadvantaged adolescents living 



may have only encountered risks 
after childhood. 



Implications 



The most consistent protective effect 
assessed in this study was the extent 
to which a girl felt she had caring 
adults in her life. The presence of car- 
ing adults reduced the likelihood that 
girls would engage in several forms of 
delinquent behaviors; however, this 
protective effect was not consistent 
for girls at high risk for delinquency. 
Physically assaulted girls were pro- 
tected when they believed they had 
a caring adult in their lives during 
mid-adolescence but not in young 
adulthood. They were less likely to 
report property offenses and engage 
in aggravated assault as adolescents 
than girls who had not been physical- 
ly assaulted, but reported engaging 
in more aggravated assault as they 
moved into young adulthood. 



These findings are contrary to pre- 
vious findings and to the general 
expectation that caring adults pro- 
vide a form of protection (Dishion 
and Kavanagh, 2003; Romer, 2003; 
Benson, 1990; Hawley and DeHaan, 
1996; Werner and Smith, 1982, 1992). 
Research conducted by Perkins and 
Jones (2004) on the risk behaviors 
among physically abused adoles- 
cents concluded that adolescents 
who seek adults outside of their 
family for support may do 
so because of the perceived 
inability to obtain the sup- 
port they need from their 
parents. The girls in this 
investigation who were 
physically assaulted and 
have moved into early 
adulthood may have decid- 
ed that the adults in their 
lives have failed them. More- 
over, they may have found 
support from other adults who 
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in high-risk environments (Luthar, 
1999; Luthar, Cicchetti, and Becker, 
2000; Luthar, Doernberger, and Zigler, 
1993). As neighborhood disadvantage 
increases, girls may encounter situa- 
tions that make violence a more 
useful coping behavior in the short 
term than focusing on school suc- 
cess, whose benefit is not revealed 
immediately. Additionally, girls from 
disadvantaged neighborhoods likely 
attend disadvantaged schools. School 
success may not lead to the same 
beneficial outcomes as that experi- 
enced by girls in more advantaged 
schools and neighborhoods. 

According to Steinman (2005), youth 
at different risk levels for delinquency 
may sell drugs. Religiosity helped 
protect girls who were not at high risk 
for delinquency from selling drugs 
during early adolescence. 

Muller and Ellison (2001) found that 
religion can have different effects 
for girls at differing levels of risk for 
delinquency. In this study, religiosity 
helped protect girls who were not 
a high risk for delinquency against 
nonviolent delinquent behaviors. 
Religiosity also helped protect girls at 
high risk for delinquency from vio- 
lent behavior. 

The types of risk encountered dur- 
ing childhood influence whether 
religiosity will have a protective effect 
on girls’ delinquent behavior. Girls 
from disadvantaged neighborhoods 
and those who had been sexually 
abused were less likely to engage in 
violent forms of delinquency when 
they were religious. However, girls 
who had been neglected or physically 
assaulted were more likely to engage 
in aggravated assault when they were 
religious. 

The work of Brody and colleagues 
(1996) provides some explanation 
for this finding. Their work found 



religiosity “gives rise to a belief sys- 
tem that produces norms that are 
directly and indirectly linked to youth 
competence.” The finding suggests 
that when girls are neglected and 
experience repeated physical assault 
early in life, their belief systems may 
become skewed to support the idea 
that violence is an acceptable and 
normal behavior. Additionally, if 
girls who are physically abused live 
in homes where religious beliefs are 
promoted, religion could function 
as a belief system that supports 
violence. 

Conclusion 

Abuse, neglect, poverty, and violence 
threaten the development and 
behavior of many youth, yet some 
remain resilient. The factors underly- 
ing female resilience are still being 
discovered. Participation in delin- 
quent acts is not limited to girls 
whose circumstances place them at 
high risk for delinquency. The results 
of this study suggest that the presence 
of a caring adult, school success, 
school connectedness, and religiosity 
may protect against some forms of 
delinquent behavior for girls, but this 
protective effect is subject to com- 
plex interactions with risk factors and 
age. Understanding the role these 
protective factors play in the lives 
of girls has important implications 
for creating programs to prevent 
delinquency. 

A concerted attention to context is 
needed when developing interven- 
tions designed to promote resilience 
(Luthar, 2006). Although some of 
the factors examined in this study 
protected girls from engaging in 
delinquent behaviors, many of these 
protective factors had a differential 
effect in girls who faced severe 
adversity — including physical 
and sexual assault, neglect, and 
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neighborhood disadvantage. These 
findings highlight the importance 
of considering the life histories and 
stressors that are present when devel- 
oping interventions for girls at high 
risk for delinquency. Interventions 
that help adolescent girls learn how 
to manage their risk (e.g., effectively 
dealing with the trauma of childhood 
physical and sexual assault) would 
be an important contribution to the 
delinquency prevention field (Ruffo- 
lo, Sarri, and Goodkind, 2004). Addi- 
tionally, interventions should focus 
on the protective factors that miti- 
gate risk (Luthar, 2006). According to 
researcher Ann Masten, the ability 
to match the tasks and activities of 
a particular intervention program to 
those factors that protect program 
participants from negative outcomes 
may be the single most important 
contribution resilience research can 
make to delinquency program devel- 
opment (Masten, 1994). 

For some girls exposed to child- 
hood risks, caring adults, school 
connectedness, school success, and 
religiosity helped to prevent certain 
forms of delinquency during early 
adolescence, but in other cases, these 
protective factors were not strong 
enough to mitigate the impact of the 
risks. This underscores the notion 
that one delinquency prevention 
program cannot be tailored to the 
needs of all girls who are at risk for 
delinquency. 

As a first step, researchers must 
understand how protective factors 
operate in girls’ lives and when these 
protective factors are most relevant 
to girls’ development. Secondly, 
researchers should understand the 
risks confronting adolescent girls and 
consider which protective factors are 
strong enough to mitigate particu- 
lar risks. Future empirically-based 
effectiveness studies on delinquency 



prevention may provide the field with 
more evidence of factors that protect 
girls from delinquent behavior. 
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